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We  make  a  gift  to 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  Of 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  CO A&T  to  COXST 
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NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  S»rM» 


Street 


111  W.Woihington  Street 


As  the  RUSH  Season  Clean- Sturdy 

Approaches  .  .  .  S^Gstlloil 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected  Tfur— 
happenings  often  occur,  f  W 
Trouble,  you  know,  al- 
ways  comes  when  you  re 
the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
foresight  you  exercised 
in  becoming  a  Continen- 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
Jy  much  faster  than  ex- 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
unexcelled  service. 

f  Vital  problems  in  can- 

RCi  ning  technique  may  spring 
up  any  time,  as  they  do 
vl  frequently,  and  that’s 
^  when  you’ll  really  appreci- 
ate  the  assistance  of  Con- 
/  V  tinental’s  Research  Spe- 
'  '  cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 
Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  quick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  J 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  * 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


tight,  Strong, 

dependable  cans  a 

will  help  sini'  ^ 

plify  the  pulp  K 

packing  problems  K ' 

of  any  Cannery.  ~  ■ 

Each  can  is  [  m 

made  from  full  ^  W 

weight  prime  tin 

plate,  and  all  seams  are  soldered. 
Cans  have  2  1116"  hole  and  cap 
opening  and  are  equipped  with  wire 
handles.  Fine  workmanship  and  care' 
ful  inspection  assure  utmost  satiS' 
faction  and  smooth  running  of 
operations. 

An  increasing  number  of  Pulp 
Packers  each  year  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  these  high  quality 
pulp  cans  to  give  their  packs  the  pro' 
tection  they  need.  If  you  haven't 
been  using  them,  we'll  gladly  send 
samples,  prices  and  full  information. 


Canned  Peas 


Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 
cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales 
increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out-  ^  W 
standing.  » 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  ex|)erience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


Not  every  Canner  ean  use  litho¬ 
graphed  cans  or  tops,  hut  there 
are  certain  products  and  specialties  in 
which  lithography  can  help  to  increase 
sales. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — 
many  years  of  experience — continuous 
research  and  experiment — all  have 
been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Continental  lithography  to  a  point 
where  any  Canner  may  be  assured 
sparkling,  colorful  cans  or  tops. 
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AME  NATURE  must  have  signed  up  with  the 
A.  A.  A. 

*  4!  1)1 

She  turned  on  the  heat  waves  and  the  drought  in  the 
central  west,  the  Ozarks  and  parts  of  California,  early 
in  the  season ;  released  a  goodly  (or  badly,  as  you  may 
well  term  it)  supply  of  insect  pests  in  most  sections; 
opened  the  flood  gates  and  the  wind  makers  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  Tri-States  and 
adjacent  territory,  and  just  this  week  tore  into  the 
Gulf  regions  to  destroy  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  and 
wipe  out  whole  towns.  How  puny  are  man’s  efforts  in 
comparison ! 

In  this  last  visitation  she  not  only  came  to  the  rescue 
or  help  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  but  she  blasted  a  well  designed 
and  smoothly  working  land  boom  for  that  region  of 
Texas,  just  as  she  did  in  Florida  a  few  years  ago. 

l|c  l|t  !|t 

A  well  known  canner  of  the  middle  west  writes  in 
to  say  that  he  approves  our  editorial  of  August  28th, 
and  adds:  “Wish  to  state  that  in  the  writer’s  opinion 
it  is  criminal  to  destroy  food  at  any  time  by  any  class 
of  people.”  And  Nature  seems  to  be  putting  her  stamp 
of  disapproval  upon  such  destruction.  And  there  will 
be  others. 

If  if  if 

One  thing  certain :  If  there  are  any  buyers  who  feel 
so  opposed  to  paying  the  small  surcharges  asked  by  the 
canners  on  early,  low  priced  contracts,  and  as  urged  to 
do  by  the  Government,  and  would  rather  turn  back 
their  contracts,  the  canners  will  not  feel  “sore” 
about  it! 

if  if  if 

We  have  been  asked  if  there  is  any  time  limit  upon 
the  buyers  when  they  must  assent  to  this  addition  to 
the  contract  price.  We  imagine  that  will  depend  upon 
the  wording  of  the  contract.  If  it  specified  shipment 
as  soon  as  ready  a  time  limit  might  seem  to  be  in  order. 
Under  the  condition  of  severe  shortage,  prudence  would 
seem  to  dictate  to  any  buyer  the  advisability  of  prompt 
consent.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  advent  of  this  sur¬ 
charge,  in  face  of  the  threatened  shortened  packs  most 
buyers  would  have  ordered  the  goods  shipped  at  once. 
That  implication  still  stands. 

if  if  if 

Shortened  hours  and  higher  pay  have  brought  to  the 
forefront  the  necessity  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  most 


efficient  machinery  as  a  means  of  holding  down  costs 
and  keeping  up  necessary  production.  That  means  that 
the  “machinery  man”  is  about  to  have  his  innings. 
He  would  have  had  them  any  way  this  fall  and  winter, 
because  of  the  long  lay-off  in  buying  for  replacement 
and  improvement,  but  this  big  urge  will  give  added 
impetus  to  the  movement.  The  machinery  man  has 
been  patience  personified,  and  he  not  only  can  stand 
this  improvement  in  buying,  but  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

4:  4c  :)! 

As  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  we  predicted, 
the  canning  industry  is  coming  out  of  the  morass  of 
depression  ahead  of  all  other  industries.  Being  the 
conservers  of  Nature’s  bounties.  Nature  is  taking  good 
care  of  her  dependable  ally,  and  mankind  may  be  grate¬ 
ful,  for  canning  is  the  Joseph  of  old,  saving  his  people 
from  privation  during  the  times  of  want.  That  is 
playing  along  with  Nature  and  not  against  her,  as  is 
crop  destruction.  And  the  miserable  mercenary  charge 
cannot  be  laid  against  her,  since  canned  foods  are  not 
only  the  safest  and  best  foods  but  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  economical. 

if  if  if 

It  is  all  important  that  every  one  of  us  understand 
the  objective  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  etc.,  to  see 
and  to  know  what  they  are  attempting  to  do.  Some 
of  our  leading  men  and  best  thinkers  have  gone  to 
Washington  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  or  to 
vital  parts  of  it,  and  have  come  away  heartily  endors¬ 
ing  the  whole  plan.  When  they  went  there  they  did 
not  understand;  when  they  came  away  it  was  with  a 
full  understanding,  and  they  then  gladly  lent  their 
support.  That  ought  to  be  good  enough  evidence  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  us,  but  in  an  effort  to  spread  this 
better  understanding  we  are  publishing  this  week,  un¬ 
der  “A.  A.  A.  Doings,”  an  address  by  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  Counsel  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 
Read  this  carefully  because  it  will  help  you  to  a  better 
understanding.  And  we  have  on  our  desk  a  copy  of  the 
address  of  General  Johnson  delivered  on  Labor  Day, 
September  4th,  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  which 
every  man  in  this  industry  ought  to  read  and  digest. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  to  Washington  to  become  con¬ 
vinced  if  you  will  read  such  matters  as  these  with  an 
open  mind,  and  “get  the  point.”  We  will  give  you 
General  Johnson’s  address  next  issue,  and  we  believe 
you  will  thank  us  for  reproducing  it  and  for  urging  you 
to  read  it.  Briefly  he  shows  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  our  democracy  has  been  called  upon  to  act  as  a 
unit  and  he  rightly  feels  that  as  a  nation  we  can  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  in  the  proper  manner.  Most 
troubles  come  from  ignorance,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  as  a  nation  we  Americans  have  a  habit  of  jump¬ 
ing’  at  conclusions.  This  thing  is  great  because  it  is  so 
simple,  so  natural;  there  is  no  hokus-pokus,  magic  or 
sleight  of  hand  about  it  nor  depended  upon  to  bring 
the  results.  But  for  that  very  reason  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  understanding  it.  And  you  will  if  you 
read  this  week’s  article  and  next  week’s. 

ji  * 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  HOLDS 
FIRST  MEETING;  McLAURIN’S  RESIG¬ 
NATION  UNANIMOUSLY  ACCEPTED 

The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
new  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Chicago  recently  with  M.  W. 
Griggs,  president  of  the  organizations,  presiding. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  present  at  the 
meeting  included  S.  M.  Flickinger,  Winthrop  C.  Adams, 
B.  B.  Fox,  Henry  Kings,  S.  B.  Steele,  Claude  Sharpe, 
Frank  S.  Gates,  C.  Y.  Early,  James  D.  Godfrey,  J.  W. 
Herscher  and  John  W.  Morey,  the  full  complement. 

Others  present  at  the  meeting  included  Arthur  P. 
Williams,  treasurer ;  A.  C.  Spencer,  representing  Breed, 
Abbott  &  Morgan,  and  Edgar  Watkins,  Asbill  & 
Watkins. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  President  Griggs  with 
a  reminder  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  new  nation-wide  association  and 
that  it  was  being  held  at  a  time  when  the  trade  and 
the  association  were  confronted  with  many  acute 
problems. 

Following  the  president’s  address,  the  committee 
discussed  the  more  important  of  the  many  trade  prob¬ 
lems  among  them  being  the  discount  for  cash  question 
and  attempts  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  prevail¬ 
ing  discounts  by  manufacturers  through  clauses  in 
their  proposed  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 

In  commenting  on  the  48-hour  week  question,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  wholesalers  in  other  lines  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  convince  the  Government  that  the  prevailing 
48-hour  week  for  wholesale  grocers  is  unfair  to  them, 
and  should  be  reduced  to  40  hours  and  the  Secretary’s 
office  is  now  gathering  facts  at  the  direction  of  Deputy 
Administrator  Whiteside. 

Officers  and  counsel  were  directed  to  watch  this 
situation  closely  and  to  “cooperate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  retain  for  wholesale  grocers  the 
most  reasonable  working  hours  for  employees  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  wholesale  grocers  are  handling  life’s 
first  necessities  and,  in  many  cases,  perishables,  and 
that  consumers  are  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time 
to  pay  drastic  increases  in  prices. 

The  association’s  counsel  reported  to  the  executive 
committee  that  a  nation-wide  protest  against  a  clause 
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proposed  by  the  Retail  Druggists  restricting  the  sale 
of  medicinal  products  to  retail  druggists  in  their  pro¬ 
posed  Code  had  been  made  to  Deputy  Administrator 
Whiteside  at  Washington  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  policies  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  regard  to  futures  con¬ 
tracts,  especially  i^eaches  and  tomatoes,  came  in  for 
discussions  in  detail.  While  it  is  apparent  that  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  intend  to  cooperate  in  every  way  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  effort  to  increase  the  income  of  farmers,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  “arbitrary  and  inordinate  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  merchandise  covered  by  outstand¬ 
ing  contracts  would  impose  sever  penalties  and  hard¬ 
ship,  not  only  on  wholesale  grocers,  but  also  on  retailers 
and  consumers.”  Officers  of  the  association  are  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  this  situation. 

In  discussing  the  master  code  filed  in  Washington 
recently,  Henry  King,  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
Code  Committee,  emphasized  that  it  is  still  in  tentative 
form  and  undoubtedly  many  changes  will  be  made  in 
it,  not  only  by  the  Code  Committee,  but  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Advisory  Board  and  more  than  likely  by  the 
Government  itself. 

All  wholesale  grocers  were  notified  that  they  may 
feel  free  to  voice  disapproval  of  the  code  or  any  of  its 
provisions  at  will  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  before 
final  adoption  of  this  code,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold 
further  informal  hearings  as  well  as  the  formal  hear¬ 
ing  at  which  representatives  of  the  Government,  the 
industry,  labor,  and  the  consuming  public  will  be 
present. 

It  was  disclosed  that  considerable  dissatisfaction 
was  felt  in  the  Middlewest  in  connection  with  the 
code’s  definition  of  the  term  “wholesale  grocer.”  Fol- 
(Continued  on  page  2 A) 
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And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
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Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition, 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

RIVERBANK,  CALIF.,  August  30,  1933— Condi¬ 
tion  is  very  poor.  Many  fields  are  complete  failures  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  heat  during  July.  Some 
fields  look  pretty  good,  which  look  like  about  50  per 
cent  yield.  Others  are  very  good  and  are  about  100 
per  cent  yield.  We  believe  there  will  be  an  average  of 
about  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  crop  as  compared  with 
a  normal  year. 

TRAFALGAR,  IND.,  September  4,  1933 — Crop  very 
late.  August  pack  10  per  cent  normal.  Fair  weather 
means  fair  crop;  bad  weather  poor  crop. 

BLOOMINGDALE,  MD.,  September  2,  1933— Do 
not  think  pack  will  be  over  40  per  cent  on  account  of 
storm. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  August  30,  1933— Abut  40  per 
cent  of  normal  year. 

CRISFIELD,  MD.,  September  4,  1933— We  have 
taken  in  a  good  portion  of  the  territory  that  was  the 
hardest  hit  during  the  worst  storm  ever  known  here, 
that  is,  as  you  know,  the  East  Coast.  We  see  that  the 
State  officials  place  the  loss  at  six  millions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  is  a  conservative  estimate.  As  you  know, 
there  was  a  larger  acreage  planted  than  ever  before. 
The  reason  for  this  was  because  the  farmers  had  lost 
on  strawberries  and  plowed  them  up  and  planted  toma¬ 
toes,  as  that  was  the  only  crop  they  could  plant  that 
late  and  expect  a  cash  return.  One  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farmers,  four  miles  from  here,  tells  us  he  had 
a  large  acreage  in  late  potatoes.  He  always  plants  a 
large  number  of  acres  in  late  potatoes  to  sell  for  seed 
in  the  spring.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  alone  that  he  had 
put  on  them  was  more  than  $500.  He  had  a  few  acres 
of  young  strawberries,  and  150  cords  of  wood  cut  and 
corded  in  his  woods.  Every  cord  was  floated  away  and 
the  potatoes  and  strawberries  totally  destroyed,  as  well 
as  all  his  other  vegetables,  and  owing  to  salt  water 
covering  his  farm  two  feet,  and  in  some  lower  places 
four  feet,  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  he  will 
be  able  to  grow  good  crops.  He  said  he  is  as  poor  as 
anybody  he  knows.  Of  course,  this  is  an  exception,  but 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  struck  as  hard  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  this  on  farms  that  were  never  known  to  have 
a  drop  of  salt  water  on  them  before.  Then  there  were 
so  many  that  had  small  gardens  that  they  depended 
on  for  a  living  both  summer  and  winter ;  all  these  were 
totally  destroyed.  There  are  a  few  tomatoes  that  were 
on  very  high  land  that  escaped  the  salt  water,  but 


there  was  so  much  rain  before  and  during  the  storm, 
and  since  then,  that  they  are  very  poor  quality  and 
will  not  average  10  per  cent  of  the  expected  crop. 
While  it  was  bad  in  Wicomico,  Dorchester  and  Caroline 
Counties,  it  was  not  as  bad  as  in  Somerset.  There 
will  be  a  big  shortage  in  tomatoes.  The  storm  was  of 
such  wide  extent  that  there  is  no  way  of  making  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  great  loss.  But  taking  the  loss 
and  so  many  farms  over  such  a  wide  territory,  the 
destruction  of  so  much  wharf  property,  and  so  many 
boats,  the  most  of  which  were  of  the  smaller  class,  we 
are  confident  ten  millions  wouldn’t  restore  the  loss. 
We  don’t  think  five  hundred  thousand  would  replace 
the  loss  on  small  gardens  alone.  This  seems  excessive, 
but  when  you  consider  so  many  thousands  that  have 
been  swept  clear  of  a  living,  it  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  and  this  is  a  big  item  in  the  loss  that  very  few 
take  into  consideration.  It’s  a  hard  blow  to  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  We  think  it  will 
cause  tomatoes  to  sell  for  a  better  price;  at  least  let 
us  hope  so.  We  all  want  to  see  the  business  raised  to 
a  plane  so  all  in  it  can  make  a  living.  If  we  hadn’t 
had  the  storm,  the  price  would  now  be  10c  per  basket 
and  about  50c  to  60c  for  No.  2s. 

DENTON,  MD.,  September  2,  1933 — Crop  looked 
like  100  per  cent  but  storm  last  week  damaged  it  50 
per  cent  or  more. 

RHODESDALE,  MD.,  September  4,  1933 — The 
storm  of  August  21-23  cut  the  crop  60  per  cent  or  more. 
Very  short  pack  and  the  season  will  end  by  September 
15th. 

SHERWOOD,  MD.,  September  2,  1933 — The  storm 
of  last  week  was  the  worst  we  ever  experienced.  Our 
patches  look  as  though  they  had  been  swept  by  a  forest 
fire.  Some  fields  are  entirely  ruined;  none  will  yield 
over  50  per  cent. 

OAK  HARBOR,  OHIO,  September  4,  1933 — We 
have  started  just  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
The  quality  is  very  good  but  the  yield  will  be  less  than 
last  year. 

TIPPECANOE  CITY,  OHIO,  September  4,  1933— 
The  crop  in  this  section  is  about  two  weeks  late.  About 
65  per  cent  of  our  contracted  acreage  was  planted.  The 
dry  weather  in  the  spring  retarded  the  planting  to  a 
great  extent.  We  expect  about  a  75  per  cent  crop  on 
the  acreage  that  is  planted.  Tomatoes  received  so  far 
have  been  of  good  quality. 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  |5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


N.  R.  A.  INSIGNIA  ON  PACKAGES 

HE  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  write: 

“Please  see  to  it  that  every  element  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  food  and  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  is  informed  of  the  following  official  statement 
made  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration: 

“  ‘In  the  joint  interest  of  the  food  industry  and  the 
consuming  public  National  Recovery  Administrator 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  today  announced  that  packers  of 
manufactured  food  and  other  packaged  products,  in¬ 
cluding  canned  goods,  will  not  be  expected  to  label 
individual  packages,  but  in  lieu  thereof  must  stamp 
or  brand  the  N.  R.  A.  insignia  on  the  outside  container, 
where  the  packer  is  entitled  to  its  use. 

“  ‘In  addition,  every  packer  having  the  right  to  use 
the  insignia  should  file  with  each  wholesaler  and 
retailer  a  suitable  certificate  that  he  is  a  member  of 
N.  R.  A.,  which  certificate  will  be  open  to  inspection 
by  housewives  and  others  who  have  signed  the  pledge 
in  support  of  the  President’s  re-employment  program 
and  furnish  the  retailer  with  shelf  insignia  to  be  dis¬ 
played  with  their  products.’ 

“Commenting  upon  this  press  release,  which  was 
made  August  24,  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  says  to  its  members: 

“  ‘Government  officials  acknowledged  that  to  place 
the  emblem  on  consumer  packages  would  involve  a  tre¬ 
mendous  expense,  which,  in  turn,  w’ould  reflect  itself 
in  increased  cost  to  the  consumer,  the  very  thing  they 
are  strongly  attempting  to  avoid.  Their  comment  upon 
the  above  article  was  that  they  are  instructing  their 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that 
manufacturers  are  not  required  or  expected  to  use  the 
emblem  on  consumer  packages,  but  they  do  expect  the 
manufacturer  to  put  a  sticker  or  print  the  emblem  on 
shipping  container  *  *  *  they  expect  the  retail  grocer 
to  display  the  N.  R.  A.  emblem  to  indicate  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  is  handling  comes  from  manufacturers 
who  have  also  complied.’ 

“Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  writes: 

“  ‘You  can  readily  see  that  if  this  is  put  on  the 
individual  packages,  it  may  result  in  a  consumer  boy¬ 
cott  on  a  large  stock  of  canned  foods  packed  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  President’s  proclamation.  Any  prod¬ 


uct  packed  previous  to  this  date  would,  of  course,  not 
be  entitled  to  carry  the  emblem.’ 

“Mr.  Gorrell  might  well  have  added  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  canners  now  packing  or  about  to  pack  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to  get  new  labels — 
they  couldn’t  be  printed  in  time,  even  if  the  canner 
had  the  money  to  invest  in  an  entirely  new  stock.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  buyer’s  private  label. 

“Therefore  be  sure  that  your  local  distributors, 
wholesale,  retail,  chain  or  otherwise  are  fully  informed 
of  these  provisions.  It  is  also  important  that  the  city, 
county  and  State  committees  which  are  recruiting 
volunteer  consumer  members  of  the  N.  R.  A.  be  given 
full  information  in  order  that  injustice  will  be  done 
to  none.’’ 

Many  canners  are  inquiring  where  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  which  they  are  requested  to  furnish 
buyers  that  they  are  complying  with  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  simplest  form,  and  easiest  manner  of  doing  this 
is  to  write  each  one  of  your  buyers,  on  your  own  letter 
head,  this  simple  statement: 

'*This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  signed  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  compliance,  and  are  entitle  to  me  the 
N.  R.  A.  Emlemr 

Then  sign  this  with  the  individual  or  Arm  name,  as 
President  or  Secretary,  just  as  you  sign  your  regular 
correspondence. 

^  ji 

FREEDOM  AND  SECURITY  UNDER  THE  N.  R.  A 

Address  of  Donald  R.  Richberg, 

General  Connnel  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  the  National  Radio  Forum,  9:30  P.  M., 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1933,  over  Station  WRC 
and  Associated  National  Broad casing 
Company  Stations 

Most  of  the  basic  industries  of  America,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  all  business  enterprises,  are 
now  operating  under  codes  of  fair  competition 
or  agreements  authorized  by  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  This  means  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  we  are  definitely  engaged  in  a  nation-wide 
cooperative  effort  to  stabilize  trade  and  industry,  and 
to  increase  the  security  of  capital  and  labor  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  planned  assurance  of  fair  profits,  reasonable 
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hours  of  work,  and  adequate  wages  in  every  well- 
devised  and  soundly  managed  business  operation. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  Recovery  program 
which  distinguishes  our  American  adventure  from  vari¬ 
ous  comprehensive  plans  of  economic  rehabilitation 
that  are  being  tried  in  other  nations,  is  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  has  the  double  objective  of  freedom  and  security. 
Written  into  every  section  of  the  law  is  the  clear  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  security  at  the  price  of  freedom. 

The  objects  of  the  law  are  expressly  stated  as  being 
to  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce, 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion,  to  induce  the  united  action  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  to  eliminate  unfair  competition,  to  avoid  restric¬ 
tions  on  production,  to  increase  consumption,  to  in¬ 
crease  purchasing  power,  to  relieve  unemployment,  to 
improve  standards  of  labor,  to  rehabilitate  industry, 
and  to  conserve  natural  resources.  All  these  objects 
carry  with  them  the  thought  of  setting  free  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  protecting  him  and  aiding  him  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation. 

Then  a  machinery  is  provided  which  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  political  dictatorship,  but  which  imposes 
upon  industry  the  duties  and  the  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Codes  of  fair  competition  are  drafted  by  asso¬ 
ciations  which  must  be  truly  representative  and  im¬ 
pose  no  unfair  restrictions  on  admission  to  member¬ 
ship.  These  codes  must  not  be  designed  to  promote 
monopolistic  practices,  or  to  oppress  small  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  codes,  agreements  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  industrial  groups  affecting  either  trade  or  labor 
relatons.  Under  another  section  of  the  law  agreements 
may  be  made  with  the  President.  Millions  of  these 
agreements  are  being  made  now  in  the  great  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Program  of  the  President,  which  will  go  under 
full  steam  on  Labor  Day.  The  Blue  Eagle  is  the  in¬ 
signia  of  national  solidarity — ^the  emblem  of  a  national 
purpose  to  conquer  the  Depression  in  a  mass  attack  all 
along  the  line. 

All  these  provisions  of  the  law  are  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  voluntary  action.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
mandatory  requirements,  some  penalties  for  violations 
and  wrongful  acts.  The  law  is  not  toothless.  Public 
spirited  cooperation  is  not  to  be  left  defenseless  against 
dishonest  self-seeking.  Legitimate  business  cannot  be 
made  the  prey  of  racketeering.  In  every  large  group 
of  well-meaning,  high-minded  persons,  there  will  be 
found  a  few  incapable  of  generous  cooperation  or  good 
faith,  whose  predatory  instincts  can  only  be  restrained 
by  force. 

The  freedom  of  one  individual  always  depends  upon 
restraints  on  the  freedom  of  others.  A  man  is  free  in 
his  home,  secure  in  the  comfort  and  companionship  of 
his  fireside,  only  because  all  other  men  are  restrained 
from  opening  the  door  of  his  sanctuary.  Most  men 
respect  the  privacy  of  another’s  home.  But  for  those 
who  would  invade  that  privacy  by  force,  there  must  be 
the  restraint  of  lawful  force. 

When  a  clamor  arises  that  a  law,  enacted  and  admin¬ 
istered  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  may  deprive 
some  one  of  his  freedom — it  is  well  to  look  closely  into 
the  case  and  see  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  com¬ 


plainant  is  really  clamoring  for  freedom  to  oppress 
another  man  and  take  away  his  liberty. 

When,  under  codes  of  fair  competition,  business  prac¬ 
tices  are  forbidden  that  are  unfair  and  that  profit  one 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  hundreds,  who 
is  it  who  cries  aloud  that  his  freedom  to  operate  his 
business  is  being  destroyed  ?  It  is  the  man  who  by  his 
unfair  competition,  by  cut-throat  methods  of  doing 
business,  by  overworking  and  underpaying  employees, 
is  dragging  a  whole  trade  or  industrial  group  down  to 
his  low  level  and  degrading  the  civilization  that  his 
fellow  men  are  trying  to  build  up. 

Down  through  the  ages  has  come  that  reverberating 
cry  of  “freedom,”  pouring  out  of  the  throats  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions  of  men  and  women  struggling  to  set 
themselves  free  from  the  tyrannies  of  nature  and  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  laws  to  protect  human  freedom 
are  laws  of  restraint;  laws  prohibiting  majorities  from 
abusing  the  power  of  their  numbers,  from  abusing  the 
power  of  mass  action ;  laws  restraining  minorities  from 
abusing  the  power  of  special  privileges  or  monopoly; 
laws  preventing  minorities  which  breaking  the  rules  of 
the  game  which  the  majority  still  will  cheerfully 
observe. 

So  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  words.  The  fact  that 
a  man  is  “restrained”  by  law  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
thereby  deprived  of  freedom.  The  only  way  that  men 
can  be  set  free  is  by  imposing  restraints  on  the  abuse 
of  freedom. 

The  Recovery  Act  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  this 
principle.  It  imposes  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of 
men  to  do  things  which  destroy  the  freedom  of  other 
men.  Above  all  purposes  there  is  most  evident  in  the 
Act  the  design  of  the  government  to  prevent  the  most 
unfair  competition  which  exists  in  business  operations, 
that  competition  which  is  most  destructive  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  objects  of  our  civilization,  competition  in 
sweating  the  largest  possible  profits  out  of  overworked, 
underpaid  human  beings. 

In  recent  weeks  a  few  persons  have  registered  con¬ 
siderable  indignation  at  their  discovery  that  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  was  what  they  have  called  a  “labor  law.”  Some 
persons  have  become  indignant  at  the  discovery  that 
the  law  was  being  administered  with  great  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  interests  of  the  men  who  support  them¬ 
selves  and  their  dependents  by  earning  wages.  There 
have  been  even  crocodile  tears  shed  over  the  supposed 
fact  that  the  “public” — ^the  vast  body  of  consumers — 
was  being  neglected.  One  man,  sufficiently  educated 
to  know  better,  even  ventured  to  lecture  us  in  a  public 
hearing  to  the  effect  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  5,000,000  workers  and  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  120,000,000  other  people. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  such 
arguments.  In  the  first  place  another  law,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  has  been  designed  for  the 
relief  of  Agriculture.  Special  legislation  also  deals 
with  railroads.  The  problem  particularly  to  be  solved 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  other  trades  and  industries  which  should 
give  employment  to  over  25,000,000  of  mature  men  and 
women.  These  employed  persons  may  well  support 
60,000,000  others. 
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The  trades  and  industries  of  the  United  States  are 
being  blanketed  by  codes  and  agreements.  If,  under 
their  influence,  the  unemployed  are  gradually  returned 
to  work,  at  adequate  wages,  so  that  mass  purchasing 
power  is  provided  to  absorb  the  products  of  these  re¬ 
employed  workers,  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  including  professional  men,  farmers,  and  rail¬ 
way  emploj’ees,  will  be  affected.  The  consumers  of 
the  nation  are  primarily  the  workers  and  their  families. 
The  interests  of  all  the  American  people  are  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  N.  R.  A.  Those  who  spitefully  gossip 
or  solemnly  proclaim  that  the  Recovery  Administration 
is  “taking  care  of  labor”  and  “neglecting  the  general 
public”  are  exhibiting  either  an  ignorance,  for  which 
there  is  little  excuse,  or  a  desire  to  deceive  and  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  facts,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

There  is,  however,  another  issue  upon  which  the 
facts  are  not  so  clear.  Many  persons  have  a  distrust 
of  labor  organizations  and  a  deep-seated  conviction 
that,  as  the  power  of  organized  labor  grows,  there  rises 
an  irresponsible  private  power  which  menaces  the  se¬ 
curity  of  investment  and  the  continuity  of  business  op¬ 
erations  by  presenting  a  constant  alternative  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  either  increasing  wages  beyond  his  ability  to 
pay,  or  having  his  plant  shut  down  by  a  strike. 

Those  who  view  labor  organizations  only  in  this  light 
fear  greatly  the  enforcement  of  Section  7  (a)  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  Moved  by  this  fear  they  resent  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  organized  labor  in  the  councils  of  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration.  They  think  that  the  expansion  of 
labor  organizations  should  be  discouraged  and  not 
stimulated.  The  causes  of  these  fears  and  resentments 
can  be  easily  understood.  They  arise  out  of  a  long 
period  of  bitter  conflict  between  associations  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  organized  and  operated  on  both 
sides  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  side  to 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  victory  at 
the  end  of  a  civil  war. 

These  civil  wars  have  been  waged  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  ;  and  pitched  battles  have  been  fought  during  the 
last  fifty  years  throughout  the  nation,  leaving  in  their 
train  millions  of  crippled  lives  and  thousands  of  broken 
enterprises.  The  w^ounds  received  in  these  battles  go 
below  the  flesh.  They  scarify  the  minds,  the  very 
souls  of  men,  with  rancor  and  hatred  and  fear,  that 
only  time  and  years  of  peace  can  alleviate. 

In  this  warfare  between  organizations  of  employers 
and  organizations  of  employees,  each  side  has  been 
moved  by  a  strong  self-interest  and  each  side  has  for¬ 
tified  its  courage  and  whetted  its  zeal  by  avowing  its 
devotion  to  some  great  principle.  Each  side  has  in¬ 
voked  the  goddess  of  “Liberty” — and  the  traditional 
number  of  crimes  have  been  committed  in  her  name. 
Yet  in  solemn  truth  there  have  been  many  of  these  bat¬ 
tles  fought  for  “liberty.”  We  can  honestly  say  that 
economic  freedom  is  just  as  precious  to  the  average 
American  citizen  today  as  political  freedom  was  to  the 
American  revolutionists  of  1776. 

But  throughout  these  wars  for  economic  freedom  the 
truth  has  been  that  each  side,  as  is  inevitable  in  every 
war,  has  sought  to  impose  its  will  upon  its  opponent. 
As  a  result  men,  instead  of  principles,  have  triumphed. 
All  victories  and  defeats  have  been  temporary.  And 


every  treaty  of  peace  has  provided  only  a  period  of 
preparation  for  the  next  war. 

The  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  not  directed  toward  aiding  either  side  in  a 
civil  war  to  achieve  another  costly  and  temporary  vic¬ 
tory.  We  are  not  fighting  the  battles  of  capital  or  labor. 
We  are  seeking  not  only  to  build  up  a  machinery  of 
cooperation — but,  to  do  that  which  may  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  lasting :  We  are  seeking  to  create  self-interest 
in  cooperation,  to  demonstrate  to  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  alike  that  they  have  more  to  gain  in  common 
counsel  and  united  action  than  in  contests  of  brute 
strength  and  economic  power. 

To  the  business  man  who  still  clamors  for  a  theo¬ 
retical  liberty  to  wreck  his  competitors  and  himself,  the 
law  offers  the  actual  liberty  of  cooperative  action.  To 
the  employer  who  still  clamors  for  a  theoretical  liberty 
to  fix  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  the  law 
offers  the  actual  liberty  of  peaceful,  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  employees.  To  the  employee  who  clamors 
for  a  theoretical  liberty  to  fix  the  terms  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  the  law  offers  the  actual  liberty  of  collective 
bargaining.  But  to  employer  and  employee  alike  the 
law  says  that  the  price  you  must  pay  for  freedom  is  to 
accept  those  restraints  upon  your  collective  action  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  one  side  from  im¬ 
posing  terms  on  the  other  by  any  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  and  force — and  to  prevent  both  sides,  either 
separately  or  jointly,  from  exercising  their  powers  to 
injure  public  interests  and  to  deprive  other  people  of 
the  freedom  and  security  to  which  they  also  have  a 
right. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
labor  relations  under  the  operation  of  Codes  of  Fair 
Competition,  the  principle  of  maintaining  both  free¬ 
dom  and  security  for  all  concerned  must  be  constantly 
and  impartially  applied. 

In  interpreting  the  law  and  in  speaking  as  General 
Counsel  for  the  N.  R.  A.,  let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  own  thirty  years  of  experience 
as  a  lawyer  divides  itself  into  three  substantially  equal 
parts :  On-third  consisting  of  service  to  business 
clients,  including  manufacturers,  merchants,  coal,  and 
insurance  companies,  and  other  large  employers;  one- 
third  service  to  public  clients,  including  cities,  states, 
and  public  bodies;  one-third  service  to  national  labor 
organizations,  particularly  those  of  the  railway  em¬ 
ployees.  As  a  result,  I  do  not  merely  claim  to  have  a 
balanced  point  of  view.  I  admit  it! 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  did  not  incor¬ 
porate  the  provisions  of  Section  7  (a),  which  provide 
for  collective  bargaining,  as  the  expression  of  a  social 
idea,  or  as  an  attraction  for  labor  support  of  the  Act. 
General  Johnson  and  I  worked  with  others  on  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  law.  It  was  and  is  clearly  evident  to  all 
immediately  concerned  in  the  drafting  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  self-government  in  industry  would  fall  to  the 
ground  without  labor  participation.  It  was  and  is 
equally  evident  that  without  labor  participation,  there 
would  result  neither  security  for  the  employer  and  in¬ 
vestor,  or  freedom  for  the  worker. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  labor  is  adequately  and  freely 
organized,  and  accepts  the  responsibilities  and  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  must  go  with  power,  two  assurances  can 
be  given:  First,  to  employers — the  continuous  and 
harmonious  operation  of  trades  and  industries  can  be 
assured — thereby  making  it  possible  to  stabilize  prices 
and  to  balance  production  against  consumption.  Thus 
the  employer  will  gain  both  freedom  and  security. 
Second,  to  employees — stability  of  employment  can  be 
provided  and  payment  of  the  best  possible  wages  can 
be  assured  through  maintenance  of  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  based  on  stabilized  conditions  of  production  and 
marketing  and  accurate  knowledge  of  such  conditions. 
Thus  the  employee  will  gain  both  freedom  and  security. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  maintain  satisfactory  labor 
relations  in  modern  enterprises,  or  fair  competition  be¬ 
tween  industrial  units  without  some  form  of  labor  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  programs  to 
stabilize  production  and  employment  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  genuinely  representative  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  in  this  advanced  day  of  general 
education  and  widespread  information  and  misinfor¬ 
mation  about  commercial  and  general  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  to  assume  that  millions  of  wage  earners  will 
simply  accept  the  decisions  made  for  them  by  benevo¬ 
lent  employers,  or  that  millions  of  wage  earners  will 
regard  the  fixing  of  wages  and  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  as  matters  over  which  they  should  exercise  no 
control. 

It  would  be  indeed  helpful  in  this  time  if  persons  who 
are  mentally  unable  to  accept  the  necessity  and  value  of 
having  genuine  and  responsible  labor  organizations  for 
the  self-protection  of  labor  interests  and  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  would  emigrate  to  some  backward 
country  where  there  are  no  free  schools  and  where  the 
level  of  common  intelligence  is  very  low  and  would 
cease  to  clutter  up  progress  in  the  United  States  with 
the  rubbish  of  outworn  ideas  and  dead  philosophies. 

The  Recovery  Act  and  its  Administrators  do  not  con¬ 
template  that  any  particular  labor  organization  should 
be  enthroned  by  Government  fiat,  or  by  Government 
aid,  and  invested  with  power  to  control  the  destinies 
of  any  industry,  or  of  all  industries.  The  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  is  written  in  the  statute  in  the  requirement  that 
“employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  or  bargain 


collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.”  Those  words  are  the  heart  of  Section  7  (a). 
They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  law,  giving  to  employers 
and  employees  in  every  industry  the  power  of  self¬ 
organization,  and  self-discipline  in  working  out  their 
problems  of  self-interest — but  requiring  always  the 
subordination  of  self-interest,  of  group  interest,  and  of 
class  interest,  to  the  public  interest. 

The  law  is  not  intended  to  enthrone  any  national 
labor  organization  or  to  dissolve  any  local  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  destroy  the  right  of  an  employer  to 
manage  his  own  affairs,  but  it  does  establish  the  right 
of  his  employees  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  it 
recognizes  that  fixing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment  is  equally  the  business  of  employers  and 
employees,  and  that  no  single  man  or  group  of  men, 
no  single  interest  or  group  of  interests,  no  single  or¬ 
ganization  or  group  of  organizations,  can  be  permitted 
to  chart  the  course  of  industry,  and  to  determine  prices 
and  to  fix  wages,  if  democratic  institutions  are  to  sur¬ 
vive.  The  law  recognizes  that  only  through  the  co¬ 
operative  action  of  all  groups  of  interests — self- 
organized,  self -governed,  and  held  by  the  Government 
to  like  responsibilities  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
in  the  public  interest — ^that  only  through  such  volun¬ 
tary,  but  disciplined,  cooperation  can  we  go  forward 
into  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  security. 
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Adversity,  The  Mother  Of  Invention 


WHEN  Vancouver,  Wasington’s  unemployed  self- 
help  cannery  enterprise  runs  short  of  hot  water 
and  steam  to  operate  its  local  plant,  all  eyes 
are  turned  toward  “Old  Faithful,”  pride  in  by-gone 
days  of  the  volunteer  fire  department,  for  quick  relief. 
Once  the  silver-stacked,  squat  fire  engine  was  a  familiar 
figure  dashing  down  Main  Street  drawn  by  galloping 
steeds.  Today,  it  is  antiquated — obsolete,  and  long 
since  replaced  with  modern  fire  trucks.  In  its  present 
capacity  of  pumping  steam  for  the  county  canning 
kitchen,  Vancouver’s  most  ancient  and  glamorous  fire 
relic,  has  taken  on  “new  life.”  And  here’s  the  story 
they  tell  about  “Old  Faithful”  as  aide  de  camp  to  the 
unemployed  canning  project. 

The  tale  starts  as  far  back  as  last  winter  when  food 
was  scarce  in  many  Washington  homes,  especially  Van¬ 
couver.  Curtailed  food  rations  to  needy  families 
brought  severe  suffering  to  many  homes.  Then  came 
the  direct  federal  relief,  happy  days  and  the  situation 
was  arrested  for  the  time  being.  But  Vancouver  towns¬ 
folk  had  learned  their  lesson  well.  They  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  replenish  depleted  cupboards  with  a  variety 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  before  another  win¬ 
ter’s  snow  covered  the  ground.  Spring  came  and  the 
county  welfare  board  launched  a  “back  to  the  soil” 
movement  as  a  self-help  to  unemployed.  By  mid-sum- 


THE  followins  story  comes  from  a  News  Fea¬ 
ture  Service, and  experienced  canners  will  Find 
a  lot  of  interesting — and  surprising — things  in 
it.  Offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  brighter  side 
of  life.  ^^Amid  the  encircling  gloom^^  we  need 
some  stimulants  of  this  hind. 

mer  more  than  200  acres  in  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  corn,  beets — and  more  than  20  acres  of  tall 
green  telephone  peas.  But  how  to  equip  a  cannery  was 
another  question. 

County  welfare  officials  “borrowed,  begged  and 
bullied”  a  hodge  podge  assortment  of  tools  and  mate¬ 
rials  as  a  starter.  Then  unemployed  secured  an  electric 
welding  outfit  and  made  a  pair  of  perfect  cooking 
retorts.  They  constructed  steel  crates  for  handling  the 
tons  of  peas.  They  even  obtained  a  hand-operated  seal¬ 
ing  machine,  built  necessary  factory  furniture  and  set 
up  in  the  canning  business. 

What  to  do  about  heat?  Old  Faithful  was  the 
answer,  the  once  proud  old  fire-eater  yielded  to  the 
tinkering  of  a  master  plumber  and  it  wasn’t  long  until 
the  engine  was  again  puffing  black  smoke  and  supply¬ 
ing  ergs  of  steam  to  the  steamers,  the  blanchers  and 
retorts. 


The  photo  shows  ‘  ‘  Old 
Faithful  ’ ,  ancient  horse- 
drawn  pride  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  fire  department, 
descends  to  the  prasaic 
task  of  cooking  peas  for 
the  unemployedas  the  com¬ 
munity  co-operates  to  help 
themselves.  From  left  to 
right, — E.  E.  Filer,  Roy 
Wilbur,  Russell  Paul 
and  W.  B.  Wheeler,  op¬ 
erators  of  the  cannery; 
and  /.  A .  Zeigler,  county 
welfare  director;  Paul 
Schumann,  county  relief 
co7nmissioner;  Roy  Sugg, 
originator  and  director  of 
the  Project  and  Mayor 
/ohn  P.  Riggins  of  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash. 
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Shelling  the  peas  for  the  cannery  are  crews  of 
women  working  at  long  tables.  But  not  even  two-score 
hand-workers  could  shell  enough  peas  to  keep  the  can¬ 
nery  project  operating  at  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for 
the  bumper  crop  ripening  faster  every  day  on  the 
carefully-tended  plantation  below  the  Evergreen  High¬ 
way,  just  south  of  Vancouver. 

Some  one  reasoned,  if  the  ordinary  domestic  variety 
of  clothes  wringer  will  wring  the  water  out  of  laundry, 
why  shouldn’t  it  work  to  wring  the  peas  out  of  pods. 
A  battery  of  four  clothes-wringers  operated  by  a  hand- 
crank  was  soon  put  in  action.  Women  feed  the  pods 
into  the  wringers  and  the  peas  pop  out  one  side  as 
merrily  as  popping  buttons  off  of  shirts.  The  pods  are 
dipped  in  hot  water  first  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

About  6,000  cans  of  peas  are  being  prepared  and 
canned  during  the  rush  period.  Since  the  cannery 
opened  the  early  part  of  August,  between  30,000  and 


40,000  cans  of  calories  have  been  canned.  Ninety  men 
and  women  are  employed  in  the  almost  entirely  hand- 
operated  plant,  while  additional  crews  of  about  75  men 
pick  the  ripening  peas  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  also,  that  between  18  and  25  tons  of  peas  have 
been  given  to  needy  homes  direct  for  canning  by 
unemployed  to  be  issued  during  the  winter  to  families 
in  need  of  relief.  Workers  in  the  self-help  cannery  are 
paid  by  the  county  welfare  board.  Following  the  pea 
harvest,  the  more  than  20  acres  of  corn  will  be  pre¬ 
served  and  other  vegetables  canned  in  a  like  manner. 

Playing  active  parts  in  the  development  of  the  civic 
enterprise  are  the  following  county  and  city  leaders: 
Mayor  John  P.  Kiggins,  who  furnished  the  fire  engine 
and  other  assistance  in  the  cooperative  community 
project;  Roy  Sugg,  originator  and  director  of  the  self- 
help  cannery;  Paul  Schumann,  county  relief  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  J.  A.  Zeigler,  county  welfare  director. 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Because  this  department  has  so  consistently  ad¬ 
vocated  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  by 
means  of  consumers’  premiums  we  hasten  to  re¬ 
print  Article  V,  section  5,  (3)  “No  grocery  manufac¬ 
turer  or  wholesale  or  retail  grocer  shall  offer  any  prize 
or  premium  or  gift  to  either  a  trade  or  consumer  buyer 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  (a)  which  involves  fraud  or 
deception  or  lottery  or  (b)  which  is,  because  of  any 
other  injurious  abuse,  detrimental  to  the  trade  or  the 
consuming  public.” 

I  say  we  make  haste  to  reprint  this  section  of  the 
Food  Distributors  Code  because  we  know  responsible 
heads  of  large  enterprises,  buyers  for  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  and  many  others  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
have  felt  all  along  that  the  giving  of  consumer  prem¬ 
iums  as  sales  building  helps  would  be  out  under  the 
A.  A.  A. 

In  our  issue  of  August  28th  we  advised  our  readers 
to  go  slowly  in  assuming  advertising  as  it  is  generally 
known  would  be  taboo  under  the  New  Deal.  Quoting 
from  Food  Field  Reporter,  August  28th,  we  find  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  giving  their  reasons  for  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  campaigns  in  their  history 
as  follows: 

“In  the  company’s  opinion,  an  opinion  molded  from 
long  experience  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  there  exists 
today  a  greater  opportunity  to  secure  response  to  ad¬ 
vertising  than  has  existed  at  any  time  within  the  last 
three  years.  Advertising  messages  are  now  reaching 
more  people  who  have  money  to  spend.” 


Their  conclusion  is  self  evident  but  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  one  canner  at  least  with  the  courage  to  carry 
out  a  business-building  program. 

Now  for  the  timid  hearted  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  Food  Distributors  Code  will  not  bar 
consumer  advertising  by  means  of  premiums,  we  have 
the  example  of  countless  food  advertisers  headed  by 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company  who  are  going  ahead  with 
their  advertising  plans  for  fall  and  winter. 

Let  canners,  large  and  small,  follow  their  example. 

Before  engaging  on  this  advertising  campaign  how¬ 
ever,  let’s  examine  our  representative  lists  again.  We’ll 
assume  we  are  not  able  to  employ  direct  representa¬ 
tives  but  must  depend  as  always  on  brokers  for  the 
disposal  of  our  output. 

The  chances  are,  you  have  not  been  in  personal  touch 
with  your  brokers  since  last  spring  at  the  latest.  No 
wonder  if  this  is  the  case.  You  have  been  following 
closely  the  development  of  our  industry  and  allied 
trades  codes.  You  have  wanted  to  know  where  you 
stood  and  rightfully.  Now  the  codes  are  practic^ly 
out  of  the  way,  we  are  starting  the  fall  selling  season. 
It’s  time  for  you  to  start  on  a  round  of  your  brokers 
and  among  those  whom  you  would  like  to  appoint  as 
your  representatives. 

On  this  trip  in  markets  where  you  are  thinking  of 
making  a  change  in  representation,  be  sure  and  call 
on  all  those  who  think  would  help  you  sell  your  pack 
profitably  even  though  you  have  believed  until  now 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers,  POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can- 

all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices.  “rn  stcmgbeajl.,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar- 

n-  /.  ,1  TXT  ,  .  „T.  ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.  tp  i,  rp  w  * 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — We  are  discontinuing  one  of  our  corn  lines 
and  have  for  sale  the  following  equipment: 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter 
1  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 
Sprague-Sells  Duplex  Batch  Mixer  and  Pre-Heater, 
100  gal.  capacity  each  tank 
1  Robins  Trahern  Rotary  Pump. 

W,  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Boston  &  Streeper  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


pERtWriMiPMAM 

Dc/INNING  W  MACHINEinr 

J?  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


All  questions 
relative  to 

Size  of  packs 

Acreages,  Yields,  Production 
Canned  Food  Prices 
The  Pure  Food  Law 
Label  Weights 
California  Fruit  Grades 
Federal  Score  Card  Grades 
Arbitration  Committees 
Box  Sizes 
Can  Sizes,  etc.. 

Can  be  answered  quickly  and 
accurately  if  you 

Use 

Your  Almanac 


BACK  COPIES  WANTED 


The  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
maintain  a  reference  library  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  entire  canning  industry. 

The  ir  files  of  The  Canning  Trade  are  lacking  the 
following  numbers: 


March  4th,  1912 
March  11th,  1912 
March  18th,  1912 
March  25th,  1912 


April  1st,  1912 
Jan.  27th,  1913 
June  2nd,  1913 
July  7th,  1913 


Sept.  29th,  1913 

In  order  to  complete  these  files  we  will  pay 
$1 .00  each  for  the  above  mentioned  numbers. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


September  11, 1933 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  EXCEPTION 

“So  you  are  a  salesman  now,  eh,  Sambo?  Do  you 
stand  behind  the  products  you  sell?” 

“No,  suh,  I  don’t.” 

“Why,  Sam,  I’m  surprised  at  you.  A  conscientious 
salesman  always  stands  behind  his  product.  What  are 
you  selling?” 

“Mules.” 

GOT  HIM  WRONG 

It  was  a  rainy  day  and  John’s  roadster  was  continu¬ 
ally  getting  out  of  control. 

“You  got  a  nice  skid  there,”  exclaimed  a  traffic  cop 
as  John’s  car  came  to  a  halt  within  an  inch  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  John  haughtily,  “this  lady  is  my 
wife.” 

A  HOPELESS  CASE 

Judge — You  say  this  man  robbed  you.  Can  you  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  of  your  property  in  this  heap? 

Plaintiff — Yes,  I  know  that  handkerchief  with  “B” 
in  the  corner. 

Judge — But  that  is  no  proof.  I  have  a  handkerchief 
with  “B”  in  the  corner. 

Plaintiff — Yes,  sir,  I  lost  two. 

HOEY 

“My  brother,”  said  the  Englishman,  “is  so  strong, 
that  some  time  ago  he  took  two  billiard-balls  in  his 
hands,  rubbed  them  against  one  other.  The  result? 
Ivorydust,  sir,  nothing  but  ivorydust!” 

“Why!”  spoke  the  American,  “that’s  nothing.  My 
brother  visited  the  cattle-market.  He  sees  two  oxen. 
He  grasps  in  each  hand  one,  presses  the  animals  to¬ 
gether.  Result?  A  pile  of  bouillon-cubes.  Sir,  nothing 
but  bouillon-cubes  1” 

WELL  FORTIFIED 

The  inspector  had  come  to  examine  the  class  in  phys¬ 
iology.  He  tried  a  little  girl  with  this  teaser:  “How 
many  bones  have  you  in  your  body,  little  lady?” 

“Something  like  nine  hundred,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

“Oh,  indeed,”  said  the  inspector.  “Well,  that’s  a 
great  many  more  than  I  have.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  child,  “but  I  guess  you  ain’t 
had  herring  for  breakfast !” 

A  HOT  SITUATION 

Mrs. — Where  have  you  been  all  evening? 

Mr. — At  the  office. 

Mrs. — You  must  be  made  of  asbestos.  Your  office 
building  burned  down  two  hours  ago. 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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••THE  IN  DISPENSIBLE  B  0  0  K’* 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


TJERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 


The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Sepfewher  11,  lO-lli 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Very  Few  Sellers — Extent  of  Storm  Damage  Will  Not  be  Known 
Until  Close  of  Season — Watch  Quality  or  Penalty  Will  be 
Heavy — Some  Prices  as  Quoted — Surcharges 
Still  Up  in  the  Air. 

The  market — The  market  situation  is  briefly 
summed  up  by  saying  that  only  those  canners  who 
had  no  futures  on  their  books  have  anything  to 
sell,  and  there  are  few  of  them.  The  storm  which 
changed  the  whole  complexion  of  the  picture  in  this 
section  presents  another  record  in  that  the  flrst  reports 
of  the  damage  were  lighter  than  the  real  conditions 
now  show,  and  all  those  conditions  are  not  known  yet, 
and  cannot  be  known  until  the  crops  have  been  finished 
and  the  packs  completed.  Usually  the  early  reports  are 
the  exaggerated  ones,  but  what  the  canner  on  the 
’Shore  predicted  last  week :  that  any  estimate  put  upon 
the  damage  it  would  be  $5,000,000  greater  than  the 
guess,  is  proving  true.  They  are  making  every  effort 
to  gather  every  bit  of  the  worth  while  tomato  crop, 
and  city  canners  are  combing  the  whole  region  for  any 
free-lance  tomatoes  to  be  gotten,  paying  high  prices 
for  them,  but  they  are  not  getting  a  whole  lot.  We 
have  seen  a  lot  of  this  damaged  region,  and  lots  of 
loads  of  tomatoes,  and  the  fields  look  sick  and  the 
tomatoes  none  too  good.  There  have  been  further  rains 
since  the  big  storms  and  this  has  not  helped  since  the 
soil  is  badly  waterlogged.  As  we  write  the  weather  is 
ideal  September,  clear  sunshine  and  average  warmth 
with  cool  nights,  but  even  if  this  continues  through  the 
month  it  cannot  add  materially  to  the  supply  of 
tomatoes. 

No.  1  tomatoes  are  held  at  52V^c;  2s  at  80c;  3s  at 
$1.25,  and  10s  at  $4,  with  reports  of  some  selling  at 
slightly  less  prices.  In  the  face  of  things  as  they  look 
here  this  is  just  “taking  care  of  old  customers,”  and 
the  holder  not  forced  to  sell  is  not  selling.  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  strong  position,  for  with  the  restricted 
financial  condition,  wherein  many  canners  knew  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  sell  the  first  carload  packed 
before  they  could  go  on  packing — always  the  weakest 
point  of  the  whole  year  for  the  tomato  market — such 
prices  show  real  strength.  No  one  doubts  but  that 
prices  will  steadily  advance,  first  because  of  the  scarc¬ 
ity  and  equally  so  because  the  cost  of  canning,  the 
need  of  extra  handling  and  care  to  get  worth  while 
goods  out  of  the  sort  of  stock  that  is  coming  in,  make 
the  prices  close  to  cost. 


Let  us  say  one  thing,  right  here,  that  needs  be  care¬ 
fully  observed :  the  temptation  to  slight  quality  will  be 
great;  let  no  canner  yield  to  this.  Consumers  are  un¬ 
usually  careful  about  spending  their  money;  if  they 
do  not  get  full  value  they  will  stop  quicker  than  ever 
known  before.  Every  merchandiser  is  finding  this  so 
in  all  lines,  and  most  particularly  in  the  food  lines.  If 
the  canners  give  them  quality  this  year  the  canners 
will  reap  a  hundredfold  next  year  and  for  years  to 
come.  You  cannot  make  money  this  year  even  by 
slighting  quality  and  stretching  the  pack.  Try  to  get 
out  even,  but  hold  up  the  quality  and  by  that  means  lay 
the  foundation  that  will  mean  good  profits  next  year 
and  for  the  years  to  come.  It  is  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do.  If  you  slight  the  quality  now  you  not  only 
lose  this  year’s  chances  for  profits  but  you  kill  all 
chances  in  coming  years.  Think  it  over. 

No.  1  standard  crushed  corn  is  held  at  52I/^c;  2s  at 
80c;  extra  standard  2s  at  85c  to  90c;  No.  10  standards 
at  $4,  and  extra  standards  at  $4.25,  but  where  can  you 
find  a  seller?  No  need  to  expound  on  that  story,  if  you 
recall  the  market  prices  and  conditions  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

No.  2  cut  stringless  beans  are  held  at  75c  to  80c, 
No.  10s  at  $3.75,  No.  2  whole  green  are  about  $1,  and 
10s  at  $5  or  better.  No.  2  cut  wax  beans  are  held  at 
85c  to  90c,  and  10s  at  $4.50.  The  bean  crop  throughout 
the  country  is  badly  disappointing,  and  they  counted 
upon  this  fall  crop  to  replenish  stocks. 

The  lima  bean  crop  was  in  the  path  of  the  storm  and 
naturally  no  canner  is  an  anxious  seller.  They  are 
quoted  by  some  at:  No.  2  white  75c,  mixed  green  and 
white  85c,  medium  green  at  90c,  with  all  these  prices 
in  an  upward  humor. 

When  you  see  quotations  on  peas  they  are  mainly 
followed  by  “out.”  We  have  seen  a  quotation  on  3  sieve 
at  $1.10,  and  2  sieve  at  $1.20,  with  ungraded  at  90c, 
but  again  holders  are  not  anxious  sellers.  As  with  all 
other  items  the  market  is  entirely  nominal,  a  matter 
of  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller,  with  prices 
hardly  a  guide  post. 

Sauerkraut  has  cleaned  up  its  condition  and  is  now 
quoted  for  No.  2Vo  at  $1,  a  startling  contrast  with 
recent  prices.  The  crop  is  not  good  and  the  canners 
are  not  going  to  gamble  on  this  item. 

There  is  no  No.  3  spinach  to  be  found,  and  21/2S  are 
held  at  $1.15  or  better  when  found. 

Tomato  juice  is  quoted  as  follows:  Is  45c,  2s  70c, 
and  10s  $3. 

There  are  so  many  charges  and  counter  charges  in 
the  California  peach  situation  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
real  bearing.  It  is  said  the  small  independent  canners 
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are  willing  to  take  early  quoted  prices,  while  the  larger 
canners  are  contending  for  the  minimums  set  by  the 
Peach  Code.  Buyers  are  protesting  these  uniform 
prices;  but  if  the  Government  could  establish  and 
maintain  a  controlled  output  and  enforce  allocations, 
it  can  hardly  refuse  to  enforce  the  minimum  prices. 
It  will  straighten  out — as  the  Government  indicates — 
as  will  all  reasonable  surcharges  on  other  canned  foods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Inactive  Market — Certainty  of  High  Prices  by  New  Year — 
Adjusting  Surcharges  —  Expecting  Pro  Rata  Deliveries  on 
Tomatoes — Corn  Canners  Advance  Growers  Prices. 

September  7,  1933. 

ARKET — With  distributors  engrossed  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  confusion  attendent  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  on  futures’  contracts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Administration  for  upward 
revision  of  these  contracts  and  the  triple  week-end 
Labor  Day  holiday  layoff,  the  market  saw  little  save 
routine  activity  last  week. 

OUTLOOK — Sharp  advances  in  the  prices  of  items 
affected  by  the  recent  storm  and  the  certainty  that  the 
first  of  next  year  will  find  these  prices  much  higher 
has  erased  much  of  the  sting  from  the  surcharges  an¬ 
nounced  on  future  contracts  for  several  items.  Even 
with  the  added  surcharge,  many  of  the  items  are  priced 
below  current  levels. 

PRICES — The  general  price  tone  of  the  market  is 
justifiably  strong  and  trade  circles  feel  that  once  the 
confusion  attendant  to  the  settlement  of  the  various 
code  questions  involving  adjustment  of  futures’  con¬ 
tracts  is  out  of  the  way  and  normal  trading  is  again 
possible,  prices  will  move  higher  on  practically  all 
items. 

January  1  will  see  prices  on  all  of  the  popular  items 
far  above  the  current  levels,  it  is  confidently  predicted, 
and  little  difficulty  in  keeping  stocks  moving  along  into 
distributive  channels  is  anticipated  in  the  trade.  That 
is,  as  far  as  the  trade  itself  is  concerned.  Whether 
public  purchasing  power  will  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  higher  prices  without  curtailing  quantity  of  pur¬ 
chases  is  as  yet  unknown  although  all  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  favorable. 

A.  A.  A. — Washington  dispatches  disclosed  that 
wholesale  firms  which  have  bought  canned  peaches  at 
prices  below  the  levels  established  in  the  California 
cling  peach  marketing  agreement  have  been  formally 
requested  by  George  N.  Peek,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  adjust  their  contracts 
with  canners  to  price  levels  equal  to  those  set  in  the 
agreement. 

Such  an  adjustment  is  imperative  in  order  to  enable 
growers  having  profit-sharing  contracts  with  private 
canners  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  the  peach  market¬ 
ing  agreement,  according  to  Mr.  Peek’s  message, 
mailed  to  over  500  wholesalers  throughout  the  nation. 


SURCHARGES — Trade  resentment  over  the  sched¬ 
ules  announced  last  week  on  surcharges  to  be  added 
to  futures’  contracts  on  Tri-state  tomatoes  was  allayed 
when  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  surcharges  by  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  was  made  public  by  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association,  Inc. 

While  the  necessity  of  surcharges  was  recognized 
in  trade  circles  some  feeling  was  evident  that  the 
schedule  announced  on  Tri-state  tomatoes  took  in  a 
little  too  much  ground.  However,  the  detailed  analysis 
of  added  costs  due  to  operations  of  the  canners  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  has  smoothed  over  this  feeling. 

TOMATOES — ^With  the  Tri-state  tomato  crop  per¬ 
haps  the  severest  sufferer  from  the  recent  storms,  the 
outlook  for  future  deliveries  of  the  Tri-state  pack 
seems  to  indicate  that  pro  rata  deliveries  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  many  cases.  Many  canners  were  booked 
heavily  on  future  orders  and  the  sharp  curtailment  in 
their  pack  due  to  the  storm  damage  will  mean  that  in 
many  cases  their  total  pack  will  be  under  the  con¬ 
tracted  total. 

While  prices  were  quoted  in  the  local  market  during 
the  week,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  nominal  levels 
inasmuch  as  very  few  canners  are  able  to  fill  any 
further  orders  and  those  that  are  prefer  to  hold  off 
until  the  situation  is  clearer  and  the  price  list  is 
stabilized. 

PEACHES — The  situation  continues  highly  con¬ 
fused  with  reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  stating  that 
there  will  be  a  readjustment  of  allocation,  following 
the  united  protests  of  the  smaller  packers,  according 
to  H.  R.  Tolley,  special  crop  administrator. 

Again,  the  question  of  prices  is  brought  forcibly  to 
the  trade’s  attention  with  Administrator  Peek  formally 
asking  major  wholesalers  throughout  the  nation  to 
adjust  their  contracts  with  canners  to  revise  the  price 
provisions  to  conform  with  the  levels  established  in 
the  marketing  agreement. 

Until  the  situation  is  settled,  little  new  business  can 
be  expected,  trade  circles  hold.  However,  when  normal 
trading  activity  resumes,  a  rising  price  schedule  for 
peaches  is  anticipated. 

CORPORATION — Tentative  prices  on  new  pack 
California  tomato  products  were  announced  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  or 
dock,  their  option,  for  shipment  at  buyer’s  option  to 
December  1,  next,  and  guaranteed  against  the  formal 
opening  list. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  listed  below,  the  buyer 
agrees  to  pay,  or  reimburse  seller  for  any  sales  tax  or 
taxes  which  mg,y  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  and/or 
State  governments,  or  the  price  stated  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  such  tax: 

Featured  Brand  —  8-ounce  catsup,  $1;  14-ounce 
catsup,  $1.40;  No.  10  tins  catsup,  $6.25.  Mission 
Brand — No.  10  tins  catsup,  $4.  Featured  Brand — 12- 
ounce  glass  Chili  sauce,  $1.85;  No.  10  tins,  $7.50; 
buffet  tomato  sauce,  45c ;  No.  10  tins  tomato  sauce,  $4. 
Winner  Brand — No.  10  tins  puree,  $3.25.  Featured 
Brand — Buffet  tomato  juice,  42i/^c;  picnic  tomato 
juice,  55c;  No.  1  tall  tomato  juice,  75c;  No.  2  tall 
tomato  juice,  85c;  No.  10  tins  tomato  juice,  $3.85. 
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CORN — Was  severely  damaged  in  the  recent  storms 
and  an  advancing  price  level  is  expected  in  the  trade. 
The  few  Tri-state  packers  willing  to  quote  corn  are 
doing  it  at  levels  substantially  above  those  prevailing 
before  the  withdrawals  and  are  not  eager  to  push  sales 
at  the  present  time. 

FRUIT  SALAD — Spot  prices  on  Del  Monte  fruit 
were  posted  by  the  corporation  during  the  week  with 
buffet  at  77I/2C;  Is  at  $1.35;  2s,  tall,  at  $1.75;  2I/2S  at 
$2.35,  and  10s  at  $7.75. 

SALMON — With  stocks  of  several  of  the  more  active 
items  light,  higher  prices  in  this  field  are  expected  to 
develop  within  the  near  future.  Pinks  and  chums  are 
expected  to  move  into  higher  price  ground  shortly. 

BEANS — Reports  from  the  Tri-states  indicated  the 
fall  crop  which  was  expected  to  make  up  for  the  un¬ 
favorable  early  pack  will  be  sharply  curtailed  due  to 
storm  damage.  What  few  packers  are  quoting  at  the 
present  time  are  revising  their  price  ideas  upward. 

HIGHER  PRICES — Meeting  in  Rochester  Tuesday, 
corn  canners  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  industry 
voted  unanimously  to  increase  the  average  prices  for 
sweet  corn  grown  under  contract  by  20  per  cent,  a 
Dow,  Jones  &  Company  dispatch  reported. 

Golden  Bantam  and  allied  varieties  are  increased  to 
$16.80  from  $14  a  ton,  other  yellow  varieties  and  white 
to  $14  from  $12. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Trading  Quiet  After  Double  Holiday — Future  Buying  Improved 
With  Scarcity  of  Sellers — Tomato  Market  Unsettled — Corn  in 
Good  Demand — Vegetables  and  Fruits  Generally  in 
Good  Demand,  in  Excess  of  Supply. 

Chicago,  September  7,  1933. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— This  report,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  is  being  filed  Wednesday,  September  6th, 
at  noon.  Your  correspondent  is  a  bit  handi¬ 
capped  as  all  buyers  and  brokers  were  so  busy  yester¬ 
day  try  to  get  “from  under”  the  accumulation  of  work 
from  the  double  holiday  that  there  was  little  or  no 
trading.  Many  of  your  canner  friends  in  the  country 
do  not  realize  that  the  first  Monday  of  each  September 
is  Labor  Day.  All  houses  here  are  always  closed  tight. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Continued  firmness  prevails. 
Those  buyers,  who  on  account  of  the  somewhat  unusual 
conditions  were  hesitating,  have  within  the  past  several 
days  resumed  purchasing.  The  desire  to  look  ahead 
and  anticipate  wants  is  more  pronounced  today  than  at 
any  time  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This  in  itself 
is  a  healthy  condition.  A  heavier  volume  of  business 
would  be  recorded  if  there  were  sellers  and  a  greater 
freedom  in  offerings.  The  canning  industry  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  Chicago  buyer  is  not  “fall¬ 
ing  over  himself”  to  cover.  There  is  marked  disposi¬ 
tion  of  many  to  resist  the  continuing  advancing  levels 
and  this  too  is  a  healthy  condition. 


TOMATOES — ^The  adjustment  of  future  contracts  is 
still  in  the  process.  Some  of  the  trade  object  to  the 
canner  trying  to  “get  by”  with  everything  that  the 
canner  can  tack  on.  Quite  a  little  argument  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  regard  to  brokerage  and  discount.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  canner  who  has  submitted  an  analysis  of 
his  costs,  includes  this  item.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that:  First,  future  contracts  should  be  invoiced  at 
the  contract  price ;  second,  the  surcharge  added  there¬ 
after  and  as  a  surcharge;  third,  such  procedure  elim¬ 
inates  entirely  the  brokerage  and  discount  items  as  re¬ 
gards  any  increased  costs. 

While  some  argue  against  this,  still  it  looks  fair  and 
reasonable  to  those  who  have  given  the  matter  thought. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  overhead.  Some  can¬ 
ners  have  endeavored  to  crowd  into  that  cost  item 
some  figures  that  should  not  have  been  included.  Many 
buyers  are  carefully  analyzing  “overhead.” 

All  our  houses  have  signed  up  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  canner  a  reasonable 
advance  over  future  contracts  but  do  not  want  to  stand 
for  any  unwarranted  costs. 

Of  prime  importance  in  regard  to  the  market  is 
No.  10  tin  Puree.  $4.00  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  was 
offered  for  this  item  last  week  with  little  or  no  takers. 
Don’t  know  what  happened  in  the  last  two  days. 

Indiana  canners  are  quoting  in  a  limited  manner: 
No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  80c,  cannery; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  85c,  can¬ 
nery;  No.  21/2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  $1.10, 
cannery ;  No.  21/0  tin  extra  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
at  $1.10,  cannery. 

CORN — With  the  old  or  1932  pack  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  and  the  present  pack  much  shorter  in  both  yield 
per  ton  as  well  as  cut  per  ton,  the  market  is  developing 
added  strength.  A  prominent  Illinois  canner  reported 
to  one  of  his  buyers  here  this  morning  that  he  was 
running  only  two  tons  to  the  acre  when  he  had  confi¬ 
dently  expected  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  run  at 
least  three. 

The  market  ranges  as  follows:  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  Golden  Bantam  at  90c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin 
standard  Iowa  Narrow  Grain  75c,  cannery;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  Illinois  Narrow  Grain  80c,  cannery; 
with  still  the  large  number  of  larger  canners  refusing 
to  quote. 

BEETS — Canners  of  this  item  do  not  know  “where 
they  are  at”  with  the  result  that  quotations  are  con¬ 
fined  to  cuts.  Buyers  are  able  to  secure  out  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  nad  Pennsylvania,  basis  of: 
No.  2  tin  select  fancy  cut  beets  at  70c  to  75c,  No.  2i/) 
tin  select  fancy  cut  beets  at  85c  to  90c. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Crop  prospects  on  cabbage  are 
not  good  throughout  the  Middlewest.  The  uncertain 
outlook  has  impeded  the  normal  trading  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  average  price  on  No.  2i/^  fancy  sauer  kraut 
is  $1.05  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois 
canneries. 

PEAS — Our  houses  here  report  continued  and  wide 
movement  of  all  grades  into  distributive  channels. 
Wisconsin  canners  continue  to  find  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  small  surplus.  The  notable  features  of  the  pea 
situation  at  this  time  are : 
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1.  Practically  a  clean-up  of  everything  in  Alaskas 
both  No.  1,  No.  2,  as  well  as  No.  10  tins.  The 
only  exception  to  that  would  be  No.  2  tin  Alaskas 

.  of  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

2.  A  marked  scarcity  already  of  large  sized  sweets, 
like  No.  5  sieve,  with  canners  fortunate  in  having 
a  small  surplus  of  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5  sieve 
sweets,  able  to  sell  at  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  their  station. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — The  local  trade  is  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  minimum  code  basis.  True,  that  buying  is 
not  in  large  quantities  but  no  one  expected  it.  Promi¬ 
nent  factors  in  this  market  say  that  hardly  a  day  goes 
by  but  what  they  do  not  book  some  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches  at  the  minimum  code  prices.  Apricots 
have  recorded  further  strength  with  the  market  on  the 
Coast  firm  at  No.  21/2  choice  apricots  at  $1.35. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — Michigan  canners  report 
continued  firmness  with  the  day-to-day  sales  at  the 
$5.50  basis  for  No.  10  select  red  sour  pitted  (regular) 
quite  encouraging. 

PEARS — Reports  have  it  that  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  will  have  difficulty  in  packing  their  future  orders 
on  large  sized  pears.  The  crop,  due  to  the  hot  weather 
in  August  did  not  develop  into  the  large  sizes.  In 
many  districts,  pears  sold  better  last  year  than  peaches 
and  with  higher  prices  now  on  the  latter,  the  spread 
between  pears  and  peaches  should  mean  an  active  and 
strengthening  market  on  pears.  It  is  still  possible  to 
buy  on  the  Coast  No.  21/2  choice  Bartletts  $1.45. 

N.  R.  A. — The  thinking  merchant  of  this  city  real¬ 
izes  that  he  owes  himself  an  obligation  to  see  that  this 
program  goes  through.  Everyone  should  be  interested 
in  putting  his  shoulder  against  the  wheel.  Surely,  we 
don’t  want  to  see  conditions  like  that  of  last  winter. 
That’s  the  thought  that  prevails  throughout  this  mar¬ 
ket  and  should  be  the  thought  (if  you  will  permit  us 
to  say,  Mr.  Editor)  throughout  the  entire  U.  S.  A. 

PERSONALS — The  local  trade  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  McLaurin’s  meeting  last  week  with  the 
view  of  starting  another  wholesale  grocery  association. 
Mr.  McLaurin  is  a  very  forceful  character  and  while 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  the  general 
thought  in  this  market  is  that  McLaurin  was  perfectly 
correct  in  taking  the  stand  that  he  did. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Production  and  Sales  Satisfactory — Bulk  of  Raw 
Material  Medium  Size,  Large  Shrimp  Scarce — Fruit  Quality 
Below  Standard — Oyster  Industry  at  Standstill, 
Weather  Too  Hot. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  7,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has 
moved  very  satisfactory  this  past  week ;  both  from 
a  standpoint  of  production,  as  also  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  sales. 

We  had  no  strikes,  nor  labor  troubles,  therefore 
things  moved  smoothly. 


There  is  no  big  volume  of  orders,  but  neither  is 
there  any  big  volume  of  production,  because  a  good 
many  of  the  sea  food  canneries  have  not  started  up 
this  season  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any  more 
to  start  up,  hence  it  looks  like  the  peak  of  production 
has  been  reached. 

Shrimp  have  not  been  very  plentiful,  but  as  there 
are  so  many  boats  in  operation,  it  has  kept  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  are  in  operation  pretty  well  supplied,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  more  of  the  canneries  were 
running,  for  a  good  many  of  the  boats  now  fishing  for 
the  active  canneries  belong  to  the  idle  canneries,  there¬ 
fore  if  these  outside  boats  withdrew  their  catch  from 
the  canneries  now  in  operation,  it  would  greatly  curtail 
the  supply  of  raw  material  to  these  active  canneries, 
unless  shrimp  got  more  plentiful  or  they  put  on  more 
boats. 

The  shrimp  have  improved  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
some  large  shrimp  are  available,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
catches  are  medium  size. 

There  are  no  giant  shrimp  produced  in  this  section 
and  a  20  to  25  count  to  the  pound  in  raw,  headless 
shrimp  is  considered  a  large  shrimp  here,  but  the 
Texas  coast  get  shrimp  runnnig  10  to  15  to  the  pound, 
raw  headless,  which  are  not  as  desirable  for  canning 
as  our  large  shrimp,  because  it  is  difficult  to  make 
weight  in  the  can  when  they  are  too  large,  besides,  the 
large  shrimp  are  tough,  which  may  be  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  shipping  them  raw,  headless,  as  they  carry 
much  better  than  the  smaller  shrimp,  yet  they  are  not 
as  delicious  for  eating,  because  they’re  inclined  to  be 
too  tough. 

However,  the  raw  markets  of  the  East  and  North 
report  that  the  giant  shrimp  are  good  sellers  in  their 
territory,  which  is  another  case  of  sacrificing  quality 
for  hardiness. 

In  this  respect,  the  fruit  industry  has  probably  been 
worse  hit  than  any  other,  because  as  years  have  rolled 
on,  the  growers  have  been  called  upon  to  produce  fruit 
that  will  carry,  shipping  them  a  long  distance,  hence 
they  have  gradually  been  forced  to  produce  a  tougher 
fruit  at  the  expense  of  quality,  until  today  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  nice,  mellow,  juicy  apples,  pears 
and  peaches  that  were  grown  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  to  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  depending 
on  the  grades. 

OYSTERS — According  to  custom,  the  raw  oyster 
season  opened  in  this  section  on  September  1st,  but 
the  weather  is  too  hot  to  sell  oysters,  consequently 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  them  at  this  time  and 
it  will  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  thermometer  plays 
around  95  degrees. 

There  is  a  superstitious  idea  among  some  folks  that 
oysters  are  only  good  in  the  months  that  have  an  “R,” 
but  the  weather  is  the  biggest  factor  that  governs  the 
sale  of  oysters,  and  a  cold  spell  in  July  would  boost 
the  sale  of  oysters  more  than  the  “R”  would  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November  if  the  weather  is  hot. 

This  is  the  hurricane  season  in  this  section  and 
as  these  have  been  a  number  of  them  in  the  Gulf  this 
past  month,  it  is  hoped  that  our  quota  for  this  year 
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has  been  completed  and  that  we  will  be  spared  of  its 
accompanying  hazards  and  -destruction. 

These  disturbances  in  the  Gulf  make  a  very  high 
tide  in  the  bay,  which  keeps  oysters  poor,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  get  an  oversupply  of  salt  water,  there¬ 
fore  as  long  as  the  tide  stays  high,  we  need  not  look 
for  fat  oysters. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  not  hardly  start  before 
November,  as  no  canning  is  done  when  oysters  are  poor, 
therefore  it  may  be  seen  that  cove  oysters  are  packed 
when  the  bivalves  are  at  their  best. 

Cove  oysters  are  just  as  delicious  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  as  they  are  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  yet  for  some  reason  they  don’t  sell 
except  in  the  fall  and  winter,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  consuming  public  only  crave  for 
them  during  the  cold  weather  months.  Maybe  the 
same  happens  with  canned  vegetables  and  folks  only 
crave  for  them  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Far  From  Dull — ^The  Questions — Small  Chance  for 
Profits  This  Season — ^Tomatoes  Very  Firm — Salmon  Business 
Good — Allotment  Plan  Unsatisfactory — Many  Peach  Canners 

Complete  Their  Allotments — Olives  Also  to  be  Allotted. 

San  Francisco,  September  7,  1933. 

The  market — The  California  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  lacks  a  lot  of  being  dull,  as  some  substantial 
business  is  being  booked,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
stable.  Uncertainty  is  still  in  the  air  and  a  transaction 
is  not  closed,  it  seems,  until  goods  have  been  delivered 
and  paid  for.  Canners  who  made  contracts  for  canning 
stocks  far  in  advance,  before  the  planting  season  on 
some  items,  are  now  being  asked  by  the  Government 
to  kindly  revise  prices  upward.  Many  have  made  sales 
to  jobbers  and  are  now  asking  these  to  come  through 
with  more  money  when  deliveries  are  made.  Probably 
the  jobber  has  made  sales  to  retailers  and  will  demand 
more  than  the  contract  price  or  refuse  delivery.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  real  howl  might  be  heard  when 
the  grocer  tries  to  collect  a  couple  of  cents  more  for 
the  can  of  tomatoes  he  sold  last  week  and  which  have 
already  been  consumed.  The  canner  has  been  asked 
to  revise  his  contract  prices  for  tomatoes  upward,  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  more  for  peaches  than  some 
contracts  call  for  and  is  being  asked  why  he  cannot 
pay  the  grower  more  for  pears.  A  lot  of  them  are  now 
commencing  to  ask  what  is  the  advantage  of  antici¬ 
pating  their  requirements  in  advance  when  the  late 
comer  is  given  the  same  treatment. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  business  prospects  of  a 
representative  California  canning  concern  suggests 
that  while  most  lines  of  canned  fruits  promise  a  profit 
this  year,  the  year’s  operation,  as  a  whole  may  not  be 
so  satisfactory.  From  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 


the  pack  normally  runs  to  peaches  and  with  output  in 
this  line  held  down  the  chances  for  profits  are  also 
lowered.  The  firm  in  question  has  had  good  sales  in 
recent  months,  making  a  good  cleanup  of  holdover 
pack,  and  a  good  advance  business  has  been  done  on 
the  new  pack.  The  output  to  date  is  ahead  of  that  of 
last  year,  but  is  below  the  normal  level.  Its  operating 
expenses  have  been  reduced  about  40  per  cent  since 
1929  but  still  its  chances  for  profits  this  year  are 
scant. 

TOMATOES — Canned  tomatoes  are  very  firm  in 
this  market,  with  stocks  so  limited  that  a  few  sizeable 
orders  would  almost  care  for  holdings  in  first  hands. 
Prices  vary  with  the  holder  and  are  not  readily  quot¬ 
able.  New  pack  tomatoes  will  soon  be  available  in 
quantities  as  several  plants  are  now  getting  into 
operation. 

SALMON — Salmon  is  off  to  a  good  start  with 
packers  well  pleased  with  the  volume  of  business 
booked.  Most  packers  have  guaranteed  prices  against 
their  opening  for  the  rest  of  the  year  so  that  buyers 
have  not  been  hurried  into  making  commitments.  So 
far,  no  concessions  have  been  reported  from  opening 
lists  and  no  repetition  of  last  season’s  antics  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Late  advices  from  the  Columbia  River  reveal 
the  fact  that  despite  the  strike,  which  delayed  opera¬ 
tions  for  several  weeks,  the  canned  salmon  pack  there 
exceeds  that  of  1932.  This  year’s  pack  is  estimated  to 
be  slightly  more  than  320,000  cases,  as  against  256,700 
cases  last  year.  Fishermen  received  about  $1,500,000 
for  their  catch,  as  against  $750,000  a  year  ago. 

PEACHES — Many  cling  peach  canners  have  been 
rushing  operations  since  the  opening  of  the  season  and 
in  several  instances  have  put  up  the  pack  allotted  them 
under  the  pack  curtailment  plan  and  are  now  demand¬ 
ing  a  revision  of  the  allotment.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  allocations  proved  unsatisfactory  to  almost  every 
packer,  few  of  whom,  if  any,  secured  the  full  amount 
applied  for.  The  allocation  committee  named  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wallace  announced 
immediately  that  three  factors  would  determine  the 
division  of  the  10,000,000  case  pack  among  the  canners 
of  the  State,  these  being:  Previous  sales  records, 
demonstrated  potential  sales  ability  and  outstanding 
contracts.  Smaller  canners  insisted  on  the  inclusion 
of  the  latter  factor  in  the  agreement,  it  being  their 
contention  that  allocation  on  previous  sales  alone  was 
unfair  to  them.  They  also  said  that  many  large  can¬ 
ners,  active  in  the  past,  had  slowed  down  production. 
Some  of  the  smaller  canners,  whose  allotment  has  al¬ 
ready  been  packed,  have  filed  complaints  with  George 
Creel,  N.  R.  A.  district  administrator,  alleging  that  the 
larger  packers  were  being  favored.  They  hold  that 
these  large  packers  got  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  pack 
allotment  they  asked  for,  while  the  “little  fellows”  got 
40  to  50  per  cent. 

F.  M.  Ball  &  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
brought  their  packing  operations  to  a  close  on  reaching 
the  allocated  limit,  which  was  assertedly  42  per  cent 
of  the  amount  requested.  The  Joseph  Pearce  Canning 
Company  says  it  has  export  commitments  and  no  way 
to  meet  obligations,  under  the  allocation.  The  Bercut- 
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Richards  Packing  Company,  of  Sacramento,  has  closed 
its  plant  after  having  made  a  pack  of  170,000  cases  of 
peaches.  Last  year  it  packed  244,600  cases. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Tolley,  special  crop  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Readjustment  Administration,  defends 
the  allocation  of  the  pack,  stating  that  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  any  necessity  for 
discretionary  judgments.  He  said  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  that  all  the  peaches  grown  could  not 
be  sold  at  a  price  to  bring  growers  a  reasonable  return, 
and  that  10,000,000  cases  was  the  limit  this  year.  He 
warned  canners  that  under  their  Federal  licenses  they 
must  abide  by  the  allocation.  Some  of  the  protesting 
group  were  reported  planning  to  exceed  their  allot¬ 
ments  and  test  the  law  in  the  courts  afterwards. 

OLIVES  —  California  olive  growers  are  going 
through  the  same  experience  through  which  the  can¬ 
ning  peach  growers  have  passed.  An  organization  is 
to  be  formed  along  cooperative  lines  and  it  is  planned 
to  have  a  crop  estimating  committee  and  an  allocation 
board.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  establish  more  remun¬ 
erative  prices  than  have  prevailed  in  the  last  two  years. 
A  price  schedule  was  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Los  Angeles  recently,  but  this  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  many  growers,  especially  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  price  of  $140  a  ton  for  Sevillano  olives, 
for  example,  is  held  to  be  below  the  cost  of  production 
and  $200  a  ton  is  asked. 

DRY  BEANS — The  harvesting  of  beans  is  getting 
under  way  in  California,  but  the  market  is  rather  dull, 
with  an  easier  tendency.  Most  growers  are  unwilling 
to  accept  present  quotations,  so  that  little  business  is 
being  done.  Blackeyes  are  quoted  at  $3.50  for  October 
delivery,  pinks  at  $3.25,  small  whites  at  $4,  baby  limas 
at  $4.75,  limas  at  $5.85  and  red  kidneys  at  $5.50.  These 
are  prices  to  growers.' 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  HOLDS 
FIRST  MEETING;  McLAURIN’S  RESIG¬ 
NATION  UNAMIOUSLY  ACCEPTED 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

lowing  a  discussion  of  this  question,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  in¬ 
structing  Chairman  King  to  negotiate  further  with  the 
Grocery  Trade  Conference  Committee  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  of  the  section  of  the  code  defining 
the  term  “wholesale  grocer”  as  it  appears  in  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association;  this  proposed  substitute  definition  reads 
as  follows: 

“The  term  ‘wholesale  grocer’  means  a  dealer  who 
assembles  in  quantities  and  sells  at  wholesale  or  sup¬ 
plies  to  retail  grocers  or  other  outlets  merchandise 
customarily  sold  by  a  retail  grocer,  and  who  operates 
a  warehouse.  For  the  purposes  of  this  code,  the  term 


‘wholesale  grocer’  also  means  others  who  buy  from 
grocery  manufacturers  or  any  of  them  and  sell  or 
supply  such  purchases  at  wholesale  to  retail  grocers 
and/or  others. 

“The  term  ‘wholesale  grocer’  also  shall  be  construed 
as  being  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  wholly  or 
substantially  performing  the  functions  of  wholesale 
food  and  grocery  distribution,  the  bulk  of  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  handled  through  a  warehouse  operated  for  that 
purpose.  Provided,  however,  that  all  persons  whether 
or  not  wholesale  grocers  as  herein  defined  who  shall 
perform  any  of  the  functions  of  a  wholesale  grocer 
shall  as  to  such  functions  be  bound  by  this  code.” 

M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  was  named  secretary  of  the 
merged  group.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan  were  retained 
as  general  counsel  and  Edgar  Watkins,  former  counsel 
of  the  American  Association,  was  retained  as  special 
counsel. 

The  resignation  of  J.  H.  McLaurin  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  association  was  presented  with  regret 
by  President  Griggs  and  the  resignation,  placed  before 
the  executive  committee  for  a  vote,  was  unanimously 
accepted. 

In  reviewing  the  necessary  steps  for  the  merger  of 
the  two  groups.  Judge  Watkins,  said  “in  my  opinion, 
the  formation  of  the  new  nation-wide  association  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  ever  accomplished  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business.  Your  problems  are  many  and  complex. 
It  is  apparent  that  you  should  go  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  united  and  present  your  problems  vigorously  and 
intelligently.  Either  wholesale  grocers  must  cooperate 
under  present  conditions  or  be  badly  hurt.  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  one  nation-wide  association, 
and  I  still  am.” 

New  York  City  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  branch  office 
will  be  continued  in  Washington  so  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  may  be  properly  served  during  this  emergency 
l)eriod. 

The  executive  committee  voted  a  new  dues  schedule, 
based  upon  capital  invested  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
industry,  with  the  new  minimum  payment  set  at  $35 
annually.  It  was  also  voted  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  and  wholesale  grocery  association 
secretaries  and  wholesale  grocers  at  some  central  point 
immediately  after  the  Government  accepts  the  code 
under  which  wholesale  grocers  will  operate.  Whether 
or  not  this  meeting  will  be  held  will  depend,  of  course, 
it  was  pointed  out,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  type  of 
code  the  Government  approves  for  wholesale  grocers. 
The  committee  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  1934 
annual  convention  of  the  association  in  January. 

“We  appeal  to  individual  wholesale  grocers  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  follow  the  leadership  of  those  who 
are  in  a  logical  position  now  to  speak  for  the  trade  and 
to  safeguard  all  the  legitimate  interests  and  invest¬ 
ments  of  every  wholesale  grocer,”  President  Griggs 
said  in  conclusion. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

CORN 

BLOOMINGDALE,  MD.,  September  2,  1933—60 
per  cent  pack  as  canners  could  not  handle  crop  when 
ready.  Considerable  hard  corn  had  been  taken  out  and 
quite  a  good  deal  of  the  later  planting  did  not  mature. 

DENTON,  MD.,  September  2,  1933 — Crop  about 
75  per  cent. 

CUCUMBERS 

ALAMEDA,  CALIF.,  August  30,  1933 — We  did  not 
plant  this  year.  Very  small  acreage  contracted  in 
northern  California  by  pickle  nackers. 

OAK  HARBOR,  OHIO,  September  4,  1933— We  will 
complete  our  intake  about  September  15th.  Quality 
this  year  has  been  excellent.  Yield  about  the  same  as 
1932 ;  acreage  also  same  as  last  year. 

CABBAGE 

OAK  HARBOR,  OHIO,  September  4,  1933— Our 
factory  is  located  in  New  York  State  and  reports  from 
there  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  very  short,  in  fact, 
we  will  get  less  than  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  from  our 
contracted  acreage.  Recent  rains  have  affected  the 
crop ;  heads  are  bursting  and  will  have  to  be  harvested 
very  soon. 


BETTER  PROFITS 

(  Continued  from  Page  15  ) 

that  they  are  tied  up  with  others.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  readiness  with  which  some  will  entertain 
your  proposition.  Times  have  changed  among  accounts 
and  brokers.  Here  is  a  city  of  300,000  we  learn  that 
a  broker  hitherto  loyal  to  a  few  packers  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  lines  is  looking  for  field  brokerage  accounts. 
The  old  line  packer  has  restricted  his  pack  this  year 
in  some  cases,  carryover  stocks  were  soon  depleted  and 
his  representatives  find  themselves  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  packers  in  order  that  they  may  render  a  complete 
service  to  their  buyers.  You  know,  after  all,  a  broker 
is  usually  more  of  a  buyer’s  representative  than  a 
manufacturer’s  agent.  This  is  proper,  without  buyers 
and  their  support,  a  broker’s  business  would  soon  go 
by  the  board. 

Those  brokers  you  have  found  hard  to  interest  in 
our  account  until  now  will  probably  be  first  interested 
in  your  line  as  a  source  of  supply  but  only  slightly  less 
interested  in  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  help  sell  it 
promptly  and  profitably. 

Earlier  in  this  article  we  have  quieted  your  fears 
concerning  a  possible  ban  on  advertising  in  the  usual 
ways  and  also  by  means  of  consumer  premiums.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  before  starting  your  round  of 
calls  on  representatives,  you’d  better  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  just  what  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  helping  create  buyer  and  consumer  demand 


for  your  offerings.  Do  this,  settle  on  even  what  seem 
unimportant  particulars  in  which  you  will  support  your 
pack  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  reception  you 
will  receive. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  advertising,  direct  your 
efforts  first  toward  building  dealer  acceptance  and 
support. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago  I  was  commenting  on  the 
advertising  campaign  developed  a  year  ago  for  one  of 
the  food  manufacturers  in  the  Middlewest.  I  remarked 
on  how  well  it  seemed  to  be  drawing,  how  successful  it 
seemed  to  be  from  a  sales  building  standpoint.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  largely  because  of  this  campaign,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  way  to  cover  a  three  year  period,  no 
matter  what  happens,  sales  in  one  item  in  this  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  for  the  month  of  March  this  year  were 
larger  than  for  twelve  months  in  1932.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  I  was  discussing  the  campaign  remarked 
however  that  he  would  like  to  see  more  effort  in  devel¬ 
oping  retail  and  wholesale  dealer  interest.  Then  I 
remembered  we  were  so  intent  on  getting  the  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  built  up,  schedules  arranged,  broad¬ 
sides  out,  etc.,  that  we  neglected  somewhat  any 
comprehensive  campaign  for  the  enlistment  of  dealer 
cooperation. 

(I’ll  let  you  into  a  secret  here.  We  were  so  anxious 
to  get  the  principal  of  our  firm  interested  in  a  three 
year  program  we  slipped  on  the  dealer  cooperation 
part.)  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you.  If  you  advertise  at 
all,  go  into  it  willingly,  try  as  far  as  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  a  well  rounded  program. 

What  do  I  mean  by  well  rounded?  Well,  appeal  to 
your  dealers  first,  be  sure  they  have  an  interesting 
part  in  the  plan.  Sell  your  representatives  on  the  whole 
layout,  of  course  your  own  force  and  official  family  will 
have  been  sold  on  it  from  the  start.  Then,  as  far  as 
possible,  look  toward  creating  lasting  consumer  inter¬ 
est  in  your  goods. 

Above  all  else,  do  not  neglect  initial  steps  at  least 
toward  advertising  because  you  feel  you  can  not  do 
enough  to  register  effectively  on  consumer  and  dealer 
too.  If  you  feel  this  way,  take  a  drive  along  any  paved 
road  leading  from  the  city  or  town  in  which  you  live. 
Soon  after  leaving  your  home  you  will  see  signs, 
“Fresh  eggs  for  sale,”  “Fries,”  “Sweet  corn,”  etc. 
The  farmers  are  advertising,  why  can’t  you? 

Buy  a  dozen  of  eggs,  pay  almost  as  much  as  you 
would  pay  at  the  corner  grocery  near  your  home,  find 
on  getting  home  that  the  eggs  are  irregular  in  size, 
some  of  them  dirty,  some  brown  and  some  white.  Then 
try  to  get  your  good  wife  to  buy  eggs  again  from  the 
particular  farmer  who  stung  her  once.  No  sir-ee.  She 
won’t  even  let  you  stop  at  that  roadside  stand ! 

Take  a  lesson  from  this  instance,  advertise  all  you 
can  but  deliver  the  goods,  100  per  cent  service  and 
then  some  and  you’ll  be  building  business.  Build  your 
own  business  and  you’ll  keep  it  if  you  continue  build¬ 
ing  each  year.  Let  A.  A.  A.  and  the  other  fellow  do 
it  and  you  will  have  no  more  when  A.  A.  A.  and  the 
other  fellow  cease  operating  it  than  you  have  at 
present. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  IThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.T. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2*/^ .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2V& . 

Large,  No.  2^! .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2^! .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  21^ . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  07. . 

No.  21/i  . . 

No.  10  . 


.viy-i. 

.85  . 
3.00  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


JlVj. 
3.75  . 


.75 


.12V 

3.50 


1.35 

C.25 

.95 

6.25 
.80 

4.25 


.70 


BEETS* 


Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  21/j .  1.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut.  No.  2Vi . 85  . . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 


CARROTS* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.65 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

F.xtnr  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . ^ . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 


HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 4.26 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  48 . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2^. 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.T. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . .  — • 

No.  2»^  .  1.20  1.00 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  21/0  .  1.15  1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  tl.15 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 90  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  21/4  . 85  .80 

No.  3  . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  t.62i/4 


No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 


Standard,  No.  1 . .50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 77% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  t.75 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  tl.25 

No.  10  .  3.76  *3.75 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .47% 


No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


.45 


APPLES*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.60 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Standard,  No.  2% .  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2i4 .  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.60  *6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2......„ . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GUUSEBERKIES' 

Standard  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  10  . . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.10 

No.  5  .  3.60  3.35 

No.  1  Juice . 62%  .62% 

No.  2  Juice .  1.05  .97% 

No.  5  Juice .  3.60  3.60 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40  . 

Fancy  _ _ ........................ _ _  _ _ _  *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  lO......^.. . .  . . .  *4.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContinueA 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  *1.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  +1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.25  *4.36 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Warter,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 


STRAWBEIRRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2V4 .  2.25  2.35 

No.  10s  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz.,  F'actory .  l.lfl  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  P'actory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

P'lats,  1-lh.  cases,  4  duz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . 

5  oz . 85  .90 

8  oz . . 

10  oz .  1.70  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON'S 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.75  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.22%*1.20 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 70  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.17%*1.16 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

Vx  Oil,  keys .  2.90  +2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

1/4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

14  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

•I4  Mustard,  Keyless...; .  2.36  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  3.00 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80  ....... 

White,  Is  . 18.66  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 3.66  . 

Striped,  Vjs  .  6.00  . 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy........... _ 4.66 

Yellowa,  %8,  Fancy _ _  IM 

Yellow.  Is  . 18.66 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^J^anufaclurers  of  (Pacicen  Sanilanj  Gam 


. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVIG  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

T^ickers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


MR.  CANNER: 

During  the  “Peak  of 
the  Canning  Seasons” 
we  are  prepared  to  give 
you  24  hours  service 
in  the  delivery  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and 
supplies,  or  special 
machine  shop  work. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers — 

Cannins  Machinery 
Canners*  Supplies 

Phones:  Plaza  1987,  1988,  1989 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


